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FAIRY CHILDREN. 

The superstitious belief wbich still prerails to a ereat ci- 
tent in Ireland, witii regard to fairy children, or changelings 
as they are called, is of very injurious tendency, and will, we 
trust, ere long, be extirpated. The entertaining historian of 
fairy lore, Mr. Crofton Crofcer, says — " When a child appears 
delicate, or a young woman consumptive, the conclusion is, 
that they are carried off to be made a playmate or nurse to 
the young fairies, and that a substitute, resembling the per- 
son taken away, is deposited in their place, which gradually 
declines, and ultimately dies. The inhuman means used by 
ignorant parents to discover if an unhealthy child be their off- 
spring or a changeling, (the name given to the illusory image,) 
is, placing the child, undressed, on the road side, where it is 
suffered to lie a considerable time e-tposed to cold. After 
such ceremony, they conclude a natural disorder has caused 
the symptoms of decay j and the child is then treated with 
more tenderness, from an idea, that had it been possessed by a 
fairy, that spirit would not have brooked such indignity, but 
made its escape. Paralytic affections are attributed to the 
same agency, whence the terra ' fairy-struck ;' and the same 
cruel treatment is observed towards aged persons thus af- 
fected." 

The following very pleasing ballad, by our talented coun- 
ryman. Dr. Anster, has been founded on this superstition ; 
the mother is supposed to speak — 

" The summer sun was sinking 

With a mild light, calm and mellow. 

It shone on my little boy's bonny cheeks. 
And his loose locks of yellow. 

The robin was singing sweetly. 
And his song was sad and tender ; 

And my little boy's eyes as he heard the eo&g, 
Smiled with sweet soft splendour. 

My little boy lay on my bosom, 

While his soul the song was quaffing ; 

The joy of his soul had ting'd his cie&k, 
And his heart and his eye were langhiog. 

I sat alone in my cottage. 

The midnight needle plying ; 
I fear'd for my child, for the rush's light 

In the socket now was dying. 

There -came a hand to my lonely latch, 
Like the wind at midnight moaning, 

I kndt to pray — but rose again — 
For I heard my little boy groaning ! 

I crossed my brow, and I crossed my breaat. 
But that night my child departed ! 

They left a weakling in bis stead, 
.4.nd I am broken-hearted ! 

Oh ! it cannot be my own sweet boy, 

For his eyes are dim and hollow, 
My little boy is gone to God, 

And his mother soon will follow. 

The dirge for the dead will be sung for me, 
And the muss be chaunted sweetly ; 

And I will sleep with my little boy, 
In the moonlight church-yard meetly." 



ANTiatJiTY OF Smoking in Irsxajjd. — The enstom of 
smoking is of much greater antiquity in Ireland than the 
introduction of tobacco into Europe. Smoking pipes made 
of bronze are frequently found in our Irish tumuli, or se- 
pulchral mounds of the most remote antiquity, and similar 
pipes made of baked clay are discovered daily in all parts 
of the island. A curious instance of the bathos in sculp- 
ture, which also illustrates the antiquilj of this custom, oc- 
curs on the monument of Donogh O'Brien, king of Tho- 
mond, who was killed in 1267, and interred in the abbeyof 
Corcumroe, in the county of Clare, of which his family 
were the founders. He is represented in the usual recum- 
bent posture, with the short pipe or dudeen of the Irish 
in his mouth ! P. 



FINE ARTS. 
No. 4. 

Huforic Sketch of the patt and prexent state of the Fine 
Arts in Ireland, 

(Contuiiud from f»ge 148.) 

In the last number of our historical sketch of the past 
and present state of the Fine Arts in Ireland, page 147, 
we_ brought our subject down to the introduction of the 
pointed, or, as it is popularly called, the Gothic style of 
Architecture in the twelfth century. Of this beautiful 
style, we have yet remaining several fine eiamples, as 
at Kilkenny, Cashel, Kilmallock, lerpoint, Holy Cross, 
Adair, _&c. ; but the best of them are poor and meagre in 
comparison with many of the cathedral and abbev 
churches of England and Scotland. The "flj'ing 
buttress," one of tlie most faneifiil and striking features 
of the style, h only, we believe, to be seen in our 
Metropolitan cathedral-church of St. Patrick. While 
our comparatively happy sister islands were advancing 
progressively towards refinement, it was the fate of 
•Ireland to be retrograding into more than her an- 
cient barbarism. If the English, as thev " waxed Irish," 
lost much of their ciTility, the " mere Irish," gained a? 
little l)y becoming harrassed and unprotected suhjecta of 
the British crown. Misrule and civil war debased and 
demoralized the island fiom one extremity to the other ; 
and the Fine Arts appear to have been reduced to a lower 
ebb, even than they had been by the Danish conquests. 
The ecclesiastical structures of the I4th, loth, and 16th 
centuries, present a melancholy, but interesting commen- 
tary on the history of those times. The edifices of each 
age are more and more barbarous than those of the time 
preceding j and previous to the reign of Elizabeth, the 
Fine Arts might be szud to have been almost wholly 
exiled from the country. 

The preceding observations have had reference chiefly 
to the progress of architecture in our island, but they will 
apply equSly to the fate of the sister arts. The churches 
of the thirteenth century were iireqaently adorned with 
statues, but the Iconoclastic rage of the reformers has 
saved us the trouble of speaking on their merits, for it 
left us only the empty niches in which they had been 
placed. Not a single statue of those times has sarrived ! 
We can only judge, therefore, of the sculptors' abilities 
l)y monumental e^fies, which, as we have already re- 
marked, were introduced into Ireland at the close of the 
twelfth century. These are chiefly figures of mitred 
ecclesiastics, or mailed warriors, presenting bnt little 
variety in their attitudes or costumes ; yet, thoi^h gene- 
tally rude and ungraceful efforts of art, they have often 
an Egyptian simplicity, and a boldness of relief, not un- 
appropriate to works of their kind, and possibly supe- 
rior in these respects to the more laboured prodtic- 
tions of more recent times. 

We have still fewer vestiges left us of the art of Paint- 
ing. Some remains of frescoes of the fourteenth century, 
are still to be seen in three or four of our Abbeys, of 
which those at Knockmoy, in the County of Galway, are 
the most remarkable; for, though they' are rude in de- 
sign, and faded in colour, they are inestimably interest- 
ing to the antiquary as the most authentic memorials of 
ancient Irish costumes now to be found. An engravii^ 
of these paintings has been given by Ledwich in his And- 
qnities of Ireland, aad that learned roan, bnt most tms&il- 
fijl antiquary, ventures an opinion that they vrere the woik 
of the contederate catholics of the seventeeatit csnstiwy, 
and consequently of no authority ! This opinion han&y 
deserves refutation, for the inscriptions on the van, 
though they show that the paintings are not of the time 
of Cathal O'Conor, prove them incontrorertiWy to belong 
to the thirteenth or iburteenth century. A* the engraving 
alluded to has no dadm to accuracy, we shall present our 
readers with faithfol repiesaatatio4s of those interesting 
remains, an d clmn thdt indnlgeiioe to internet the course 
of our little history, *I|iBe;wfe endeavour to illustrate 
them. 

These paintings are liund on the north sideof the chancel 
of the Abbey, ymch being vaulted with stone, has hitherto 
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had the effect of jrrescrving them from total decay, a fate, 
however, to which they are now unfortunately fast verging. 
The figures are represented on a scale somewhat larger 
than life, and are arranged in two lines, one over the 
other. Those in the upper line consist of six kings, three 



deceased and three living ; the former who are represented 
as skeletons, with crowns on their heads, have been con- 
jectured to indicate the most distinsruished regal ancestors 
of the house of O' Conor. The living figures will be best 
described by the accompanying outline. 




The King!, from the Freico Painting in Knockmosi Abbmf. 



In these figures we see genuine examples of the regal 
costume of the twelfth century. Dr. Ledwich explains 
them in the following manner : " He in the middle is 
Roderick O'Conor, monarch of Ireland ; he holds in his 
hand the seam-roge or shamroc, a plant greatly regarded 
by the Irish, from a legendary traditio'i, that St. Patrick 
emblematically set forth to them the mystery of the Tri- 
nity by this three-leaved grass. This also expressed his 
being Lord proprietor of the soil of the kingdom. The 
princes on each side are his vassals ; he with the hawk 
on his fist is his grand falconer ; the other with the sword, 
is his grand marshall : these held their lands by grand 
sergeantry." (Antiq. p. 520.) These remarks, as will be 
seen, are altogether visionary. The bird held in the 
hand of one of the figures, by no means represents a 
living hawk, or indicates the figure which holds it to have 
been a falconer, for, as the truly learned Montfaucon 
observes, it was the custom, about this period, for the 
effigies of the nobles to be distinguished, by the emblem 
of a fighting bird. Harold, the Norman king, is thus dis- 
tinguished in the representations in the Bayeux tapestries, 
and our Anglo Norman kings in like manner on their 
seals. And it will be seen that the three figures in the 
Knockmoy paintings are all so represented. As to the 
shamroc in the hand of the middle figure, we see nothing 
of the kind — it is a bird, not a trefoil that he holds. 

If we might venture a conjecture, it would be, that the 
living figures represent the most distiuguished native 
princes who warred with the adventurers in defence of 
their countrj^ and that those of the deceased kings were 
the patriot monarchs of earlier times. This idea seems 
borne out by the various forms of the crowns represented 




(No. 1.) 



(No. 2.) 



on all, for, while those on the living figures are clearly 
belonging to the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, those 
on the skeletons are evidently of much earlier age. The 
r.^diated crown, (No. 1.) w^hich appears, without any 
difference, on the first and second of those figures, is of 
very great antiquity, and was much in use in the latter 
ages of the Roman empire. It occurs on the statues of 
the French j>riHces of the first or Merovingian race, for- 
merly adorning the gateway of the cathedral church of 
Chartres, as given below. (No. 3.) This crown has been de- 
picted — but on what authority we know not — on the figure 
of Brian Boroimhe in the first edition of Keating's Ireland i 
and it also occurs on the crozier of Cormac Mac Carthy, 
king and archbishop of Munster, in the cabinet of the 
WTiter. It may probably, therefore, have belonged to the 
Munster kings. The crown on the third figure is of less 
ancient form, and approximates to those of the twelfth 
century. It is similar to that on a fresco painting of 
William the Conqueror, formerly on the wall of a chapel 
in the monastery of St. Benoit sur Loire, engraved in 
Montfaucon's " Monumens de la Monarchic Francoise." 
vol. 1. (No. 4.) 




rNo. S.) (No. 4.) 

We now come to the figures on the lower range, in 
which there is less difficulty of ex])lanation. A youth, 
represented naked and fastened to a tree, is shot to death 
by two archers, while a brehon or judge, with a roll of 
laws in his hand, sits by, after having pronounced sentence. 

This appears evidently to represent the death of the 
young son of Dermod Mac Murrough, who was delivered 
up to Roderick O'Conor, as a hostage for his father's 
fidelity, and who, according to Cambrensis, and we believe 
our own annalists, was abandoned by that inhuman and 
ambitious parent to his fate. In the figures of these 
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archers we have accurate representations of those Irish 
dresses, which laws were subsequently enacted to abo- 
lish as barbarous. They are, as will be seen, quite 



Greek or rather Phrygian in their character, and to a 
correct taste, in reality tar less barbarous tiian the fashion- 
able dresses eren of the present day. It is to be regretted 




T%e death of Mac Murrough's Son^ from the Fresco Fainting in Ktiochmoy Abbe*/. 



that the figure of the brehon is now almost entiiely de- 
stroyed by the wet which pours down the wall, from an 
opening in the roof; the only portion remaining being 
the head, which appears to have on a turban. We now 
return to our subject. 

Though the figures in the Knockmoy frescoes are not 
altogether destitute of grace or skill, we must not con- 
clude that they were the best efforts which the painters 
of those times produced. The eastern window of the 
Cathedral-church of Kilkenny, erected in 1318, which 
contained the History of Christ, from his birth to his 
ascension, was esteemed so admirable a performance 
of its kind by Rinucini, the Pope's Nuncio, that he 
offered seven hundred pounds for it — a large sum in those 
days — deeming it a worthy ornament for Rome itself. It 
was shortly afterwards wantonly destroyed by Cromwell's 
soldiers ! 

The progressive decline of the Fine Arts is equally 
observable in the productions of the inferior departments 
of the carver, jeweller, and die-sinker, as will appear evi- 
dent on an examination of the articles of virtu preserved 
iu the cabinets of the few collectors of our national anti- 
quities iu Dublin. The ecclesiastical and other seals, 
bishop's crosses, rings, &c. are more or less barbarous in 
proportion to their propinquity to the sixteenth century. 
We may also refer, in support of this position, to the 
ornamented metal cases of our ancient religious books, of 
which representations of three have been published in the 
valuable antiquarian researches of Sir William Betham. 
In the most ancient of these — the cover of the ' Cathach,' 
or Psalter of Columbkille — a work of the twelfth or thir- 
teenth century, the figures are not very ungraceful in 
design, or rude in execution. In the case of the ' Leab- 
har Dimma,' a production of nearly coeval age, but in 
which the figures in bas relief are evidently restorations, 
of the fourteenth or fifteenth century, there is a lament- 
able falling off — while, in the case of the ' Meeshac Cear- 
nachan,' which was repaired or newly ornamented in the 
sixteenth century, (1538) the design and workmanship are 
utterly barbarous. Finer examples of the carver and 



goldsmith's skill in those times, than those we have now 
noticed (and which may be considered, in some degree, 
as exceptions to our general position), may be referred to 
in the pontificalia of the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Limerick. These beautiful relics of the early part of the 
fifteenth century consist of a silver mitre and crosier, and 
were, as an inscription shows, {artifex facicbam,) the 
work of Thomas O'Carty, a Milesian Irishman. The 
crozier in particular, which is ornamented with a variety of 
little statues, exhibits an admirable taste in picturesque 
composition, and the most elaborate beauty of execution. 
Doctor Milner confesses that in no respect is it inferior in 
beauty to the celebrated crozier of William of Wickhani, 
preserved with such care at Oxford, and justly considered 
the most precious ancient remain of the jewellers' art in 
Britain. 

In closing this portion of our subject, we cannot help 
remarking that the progressive decay of the Fine Arts in 
Ireland from the thirteenth century, is as yet an unwritten 
chapter in the history of our country. Nevertheless, 
there are few circumstances in our annals that more 
strongly depict the debasement which it was the linha[>py 
fate of Ireland to have sufi'ered in those troubled times, 
or that more strikingly illustrate the indissoluble connec- 
tion which ever exists between the cultivation of the Fnie 
Arts, and the civilization, greatness, and happiness of a 
people. If, in such a state of barbarism as lieland was 
then reduced to, genius had arisen, it should die, like the 
flower of the desart, unnoticed and unknown, for it was 
not the warrior's rude and bloody liand that could pre- 
serve and cherish it, or his yet ruder mind that could 
appreciate its excellence and beauty. The seed should 
be wafted to some more genial clime, before it could be 
nurtured into vigour. But let it not be forgo! ten that 
Englishmen boast proudly, that one of the greatest glories 
of art of the Western Peninsula, the monastery of Ba- 
talha — founded in 1430, by ,Tohn, King of Portugal — was 
planned by the creative imagination of David Hacket — an 
Irishman ! 

As this distinguished man succeeded Thomas Barry in 
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the See of Ossoryby provision from the Pope in 1460, 
it is, perhaps, to him tliat we are indebted for the most 
beautiful portions of St. Canice, the finest Gothic cathedral 
In our island, St. Patricks excepted. There appears to be 
a striking agreement in the style of its ornamental parts, 
■with those of the Portuguese edifice, and it is certain that 
he erected the arch of its belfry, which is of squared 
Btone. He also built the castle of Boly. 

Hacket died in 1478, and was buried in his own 
church, near the high altar, but we believe his tomb did 
not escape the usual desecration of sacred monuments by 
Cromwell's soldiers. Had his native country afforded 
him such means and such materials as were freely fur- 
nished him in Portugal, we should not have had any 
occasion to refer to Batalba for a monument of his inven- 
tive genius. P. 



THE KISE AND PROGRESS OF COTTON 
SPINNING. 

" What do you sell, Mr. Bolton?" said his Majesty 
George the third, to the partner of the celebrated James 
Watt, when he was explaining some new improvement 
just effected on the Steam Engine. The answer of the 
engineer was laconic. " What Kings, Sire, are so fond 
of — Power." 

Yes j the recent improvements in the Arts and Sciences 
have placed in the hands of man power which he never 
possessed before ; and if ever there was a time when he 
could peculiarly be termed the lord of creation, it is now, 
•when he commands, in a measure, the elements, ploughs 
the stormy sea, and brings within reach of each other, na- 
tions and countries, and people hitherto widu apart. 

But this power should be usedwith caution. It will be 
recollected by our readers that, in the article on Machine- 
ry, we freely admitted that every improvement of which 
Machinery was susceptible was a benefit to the world at 
large. Every thing which diminishes manual labour— 
every thing which releaws man from the drud|;'ery, and 
the inconvenience, and the weakness of a half civilized 
state, and which plaoes power, at his disposal, wherewith 
to bring within his reach whatever might exalt his charac- 
ter as an inteUect.ual being, and release him from physical 
exertion, is a boon — a great, a glorious boon. But at the 
same time we reprobated the avarice, the haste, the in- 
discretion, the short-sightedness, which rushed to ac- 
quire wealth by means of newly-invented power, and 
which, regardless of the interests and rights of men who 
subsisted by their application of the o\A power, introduced 
every new invention without consideration and without 
remorse into every department of labour into which their 
skill or their capital could force themselves. 

But while we aver that no man has aMOBAi, right to in- 
troduce a newly invented power into a department of la- 
bour, without well weighing the consequences, and while 
we deplore the misery which a reckless introduction ot 
newly invented^oioer has entailed upon the working class- 
es, we, at the same time, must speak, not merely with 
indignation, but with scorn and contempt, of the wicked 
and silly efforts which have been made to destroy Ma- 
diineiy. The working classes may be well aware that in 
a country like Britain any attempt to put down Machinery 
by brute force, is utterly hopeless ; that advance it wiU, 
in spite of all the opposition, that can be given to it ; and 
that the only way to meet its gigantic strides is to endea- 
Tour to take advantage of it, or endeavour to avoid it, 
by turning into every new field of labour, however ap- 
parent!;^ untried. We would say to Irish parents, " do 
not, if it be possible, apprentice your sons to tirades into 
which newly invented power has been brought ;" and so 
strenuous are we in this advice, that we would press it on 
them, that even though Machinery should be Tinknown in 
the exercise of the particular trade in Ireland, yet if it has 
been introduced at all, if it is known to be at work iJi 
England, depend upon it that it will make its way into 
this country, sooner or later. And this truth should ever 
be borne in mindf that Ma.chineTy is altering the entire 
nature of every handicraft, and is sending the ingenuity; 
and the skffl, and the manual labour of the vast bulk of 



the people of these islands adrift on voyages of discovenr 
—that in fact it is disorganizing the old system of thino-s 
preparatory to putting the world at large in possession'of 
power which will bring about the physical regeneration of 
the human race. 

Proceeding, then, upon the assumption that Machinerv 
is " part and parcel" of our trade and commerce, an^ 
that though it may be checked and regulated, it cannot be 
stopped, we will give a short abstract of the history of 
Cotton-spinning — a branch of industry which displays, 
very strikingly, the tremendous power which the inven- 
tions of Richard Arkwright and James Watt placed at the 
disposal of man, and then we will consider briefly what 
the introduction of the Cotton Manufacture might do for 
Ireland. The abstract of the history is taken from a very 
valuable work lately published by John Niven, jun., Glas- 
gow, entitled " The Carding and Spinning Master's As- 
sistant in the Theory and Practice of Cotton Spinning," 
and which we would recommend to such of our readers 
(especially our Northern friends) who may be thinking of a 
speculation in Cotton. 

The word cotton is derived from an Arabic word, 
" cootin." In our language it is a name which is very 
loosely given to any vegetable substance of a filamentous 
or fibry nature j but it is correctly appropriated in com- 
merce to one peculiar vegetable matter, consisting of in» 
numerable iine filaments, arranged together vrithiu an ex- 
ternal coat, and enveloping the seed of the plant. 

Cotton was known to the ancients, and is particularly 
described by PUny : we have not, however, been able to 
discover the mode of its manufacture in those early peri- 
ods. The beauty of the substance, and its obvious'practi- 
cability to many purposes, would, no doubt, excite early 
attention to it ; but it was not until the wonderful facilities 
which were introduced into the spinning of the material, 
that it became an object of extensive cultivation. In In- 
dia, indeed, where manual labour is cheap, it has long 
been cultivated, and manufactured into muslins and cali- 
coes by the simple apparatus of the inhabitants. But 
previous to the year 1793, the cotton used in Britain for 
the manufacture of the coarser articles was, (with the ex- 
ception of a small quantity imported from India,) wholly 
grown in our own aud the French West India Islands. 
The cotton for the better kind of goods was Kused in Su- 
rinam, or Demerara and Berbice ; the wool for the fine 
goods in Brazil, and for the very few fine muslins wMch 
were then manufactured, the wool was grovm in the Isle 
of Bourbon. Had we continued to be confined to these 
countries for our supply of cotton, theprog^ress of the ma- 
nufacture would have been greatly retarded, from the dif- 
ficulty of making the production of the raw material keep 
pace vnth the increasing consumption. But fortunately, 
about the year 1790, the planters in the Southern States 
of America began to turn thdr attention to the raising of 
cotton wool, and besides carrying the cultivation to a great 
extent, they have piodueed qualities of cotton before un- 
known. Cotton is now grown in many parts bf the world r 
it is cultivated- to a considerable extent in the East Indies ; 
in Sierra Leoae, and otherparts of Africa, particularly in 
Egypt, where, withinthesefewyeaJspast, a very superior 
quality hasbeen raised, and seems to be cultivated to a 
great extent 5 it has been tried in Spain and the South of 
France ; in soiae parts of the vast Russian Empire ; and 
it has been known to ripen ite pods or blilbs in sbekered 
situations in England, and a member of Parliaiment had a 
gown made from oottoa g^own in bis own garden, for a 
dress for his lady to appeal at court. The principal sup- 
plies of the British maAet is fkim South America, the East 
aad West Indies, and the Southern States of the Ameri- 
can Union. 

It was about the year ISOO that the first attempt was 
made to introduce cotton goods into England. But tl*B- 
manufactuiing of cotton in Eitgland was not introduced 
until long after, thoagh indeed Blone, in his History of 
Liverpool, (1637) speaks of cotton manufactories in the 
a^acent parts. It was not, however, until the year 1730 
that the first thread of cotton yam was spun without the 
intervention of the fingers ; and in 1742 the first miW'fef 
spinning cotton was erected at Birmingham, which was 
moved iv asses, but the machinery was sold ih 1 743. 



